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fell almost entirely upon the corn. People pushed 
(off their surplus beef cattle and fat hogs as early in 
| the season as possible, and, though some of the ear- 
| liest cattle speculators got badly bitten, the farmers, 
|upon the whole, made a very good thing of their 
| stock sales, and particularly so of their hogs. 

| It now remains, to make the most of the stock and 
ore on hand. Look out. for the pennies, the 
| 
| 
| 

















pounds will take care of themselves,—is a true say- 
ing, which applies with particular force to the econo- 
my of a stock farm in winter. If our farmers could 


—— only be persuaded to make the most of their straw 
Talks fom the Editor’ S Arm-Chair. _and corn stalks, it would wonderfully ease the strain 


3 upon the hay; and if they could be persuaded to 

I ab ta a DAY ps passed, and — hog | cook their corn feed, by using a part of the time 

saw his shadow, in this region. St. Valen- spent in telling yarns in the shops in town, or in fox 
tine’s Day comes on as bright as any bird 


chasing in the country, or such like pleasant and un- 
beaux could desire, and according to the wise weath-| profitable occupations, things would go on better 
er-mongers, the winter is broke. Our ice merchants 


about the farm yard. 
have made“a worse harvest than the potato raisers! We judge from the cut of the winter, that the ma- 


did last year, and if we are not to have a cold 4 ple sugar business will come out about as the ice 
yet, to ripen the ice crop, our city folks will have to, | business has—rather light and scattering. If this 
dip their butter with spoons, in the next heated term. | should be so, the season will allow of getting early 
But we will let the weather take its own way, in the | at the Spring seeding. Indeed, it hardly ever fails, 
firm belief that it is all right, and it is our business | that early seeding is safest. Now is the time to get 
to shape ourselves to God’s providences, in whatever | ready to sow the blue grass, the orchard grass, and 
shape they come. the clover seeds ; and as soon in the Spring as the 
Just now, and simultaneously all over the country, ground will possibly admit, put in the oats. Early 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and further West still | sown oats are almost sure to be best. Several cor- 
more 80, the people have a realizing sense of what| ‘respondents have requested us to publish more par- 
we predicted last Dec., viz: that prices of all farm | ticularly about the so-called Hungarian Grass. The 
produce, and prices of good beeves particularly, would | balance of testimony is largely in its favor, and we 
come up as stiff as steelyards, about these days.” We have no doubt but that ina pinch, it will make a good 
have no intention of instigating a panic; indeed, substitute for oats. It needs a deep, rich, and mode- 
there is no cause for a panic in the matter of food for | rately moist soil; say, good hemp or flax ground ; 
man or beast, as a general fact, in the country at | sow half a bushel or three pecks of seed to the acre, 
large, but there are spots where some people have to | | in June, and it may yield from three to five tons of 
look the question of bread and fodder right in*the | fodder and thirty bushels of seed, per acre. But 
face. Where the great equalizing power of the Rail-| don’t be fooled into paying over $2 a bushel for the 
roads and River and Lake navigation is felt, suffering seed this year, under the deceptive name of Honey 
may be avoided by all who have been properly provi-| Blade. 
dent in the time of plenty ; and if they have not, The teeming ewes will require extra attention at 
such a lesson as this, may teach them to look out in| this time. Give them a generous feed, and protect 
future. them from the rough and tumble of the rowdy stock 
The special and unexpected shortness just mir the barn-yard, and if lambs are dropped, do not 
made apparent, is in the stock of corn in the country.) leave them to die of cold or hunger, to ornament the 
There being but little oats and potatoes, the strain | fork of a tree or the roof of a shed, in a week after. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Plows for Deep Tillage. 


_ 


Immediately after the introduction of agricultu- 
ral papers, and the consequent awakening of the 
spirit of improvement among the farmers of Ohio, 
it was seen that one of the first steps in the march 
of progress must be the deeper tillage of the soil, 
in order to enable our crops to withstand the 
summer drouths, and to draw their nourishment 
from a greater depth of earth. This soon cre- 
ated a demand for better plows—for-it may not be 
remembered by young farmers that, until within 
the past ten or twelve years, the old fashioned 
pot metal plow was in common use throughout 
the great corn-growing region of central and 
southern Ohio, and four or five inches was the 
average depth of plowing, where now the polished 
steel alone is regarded as practicable, and the 
depth of furrow is increased nearly one-half. All 
honor to the brave mechanics, T. WILMINGTON 
of Miami, and E. A. Strona of Knox, the pioneer 
steel plow makers, and their enterprising follow- 
ers in this work of improvement ! 





of the subsoil of all our clay lands. Sensible 
farmers are beginning to discover that this work 
has got to be done! Some of us who are more 
directly engaged in fruit culture and nursery bus- 
iness, made this discovery long ago; and as my 
experience with subsoil plows may be of service 
to others, I will briefly narrate it. 

My first attempt was about twelve years ago, 
with a subsoil plow of the Boston or Worcester 
pattern, designed for two horses, (to follow in the 
wake of a common plow.) This answered pretty 
well where the subsoil was not compact or tough, 
and where its operation was (little needed ; but in 
soils of an opposite nature, two horses could not 
draw it, and it was not strong enough for four 
horses, consequently it was but little used, and 
nothing better was discovered for a number of 
years. 

Four years ago, in preparing land for manur- 
ing, I resolved to make another attempt at sub- 


{soiling ; accordingly, I ordered a larger size and 


improved form of subsoil plow, of 
the Eastern pattern. This was re- 
commended as suitable for two or 
four horses. But on inspection, I 
was convinced that its size and 
strength was not sufficient for the 
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The present approved steel plows are perhaps 
all that need be desired or expected for ordinary 
purposes ; at any rate, it is difficult to see where 
further improvement can be made, unless it may 
be in the greater hardness of the metal, prevent- 
ing the share from wearing, or in lessening the 
cost of its renewal. 
work to be done, for which the ordinary plow is 
not adapted. The first of these is the loosening 


But there are other kinds of 


work I wished it to perform; so I 
sent again, and ordered a still larger 
size, designed for four horses or 
oxen. This looked like doing the 
work ; but alas, on getting my four 
|stout horses nicely attached, it was found they 
could not draw it through ten inches of such sub- 
soil as I then wanted especially to loosen with it. 
I then tried two yoke of oxen, but with little bet- 
ter result. We only operated on the least com- 
pact portions of the land, leaving the rest till the 
following season, when it was hoped that greater 
moisture from rains might render the subsoil 
more pervious. The succeeding spring, every- 
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thing seemed favorable, and the subsoil plow was 
again put in operation, but still with no satisfac- 
tory results ; and after worrying horses and men 
for a number of days to little purpose, we aban- 
doned the work for that season. : 

Convinced, however, that the object could be 
accomplished, I was not disposed to give it up; 
and having seen at the preceding State Fair a 
new style of subsoil plow, made chiefly of steel, 
from the manufactory of Garret & CoTTMAN, 
Cincinnati, I last spring procured one of them, 
(cost, $12.) Its size and weight are about the 
same as the medium sized Eastern make, but the 
form of the working parts is so much better, that 
we found two horses could do as much work with 
it, as four with the other; and four horses could 
work it, where the other would not go at all. 
There may be room for improvement still in the 
construction of subsoil plows, but for the present 
we are satisfied with this. [It may be of interest 
to farmers in this part of the State, to learn that 
J. L. Gill & Co. of this city are now manufactu- 
ring this kind of subsoil plows. } 

The Double Plow, as now manufactured (of 
steel) by J. L. Girt & Co. of Columbus, I found 
of inestimable value the past spring, in preparing 
a piece of ground, a thick clover sod, for imme- 
diate planting in nursery. Having been some- 
what prejudiced against the double plow, I first 
tried to perform the work by two common plows, 
one following in the same furrow after the other. 
But with all our care and skill, we could not bury 
the clover completely, and a sufficient depth for 
the desired purpose. But on laying the case be- 
fore Mr. Gill, he said at once, “ take this double 
plow, and if it does not perform the work to your 
mind, send it back, and no harm will be done.” 

We took the plow, but still not much liking its 
cumbrous look, and attached the two pairs of 
horses, setting it for running twelve inches deep, 
and only two or three ‘bouts were necessary to 
settle the matter, that the plow should not be re- 
turned! If I had set an army of laborers to 
spading the field by hand, burying the sod and 
leaving a mellow surface on the top, it would hardly 
have been better performed. I shall use this 
plow hereafter whenever I wish to bury sod, 
stubble or manure, and secure at the same time 
an extra depth of tillage. M. B. Barenam. 

Oolumbus Nursery. 





Preservinc Butrer.—A patent has been 
secured by W. Clark of London, for the following 
method of preserving butter: The butter is first 
well beaten in the usual manner after churning, 
then placed in linen cloths and submitted to se-| 
vere pressure for removing whey and water. It 
is now completely enveloped or covered with 
clean white paper, which is coated on both sides 
with a preparation of the white of eggs, in which 
15 grains of salt is used for eachegg. This pre- 
pared paper is first dried, then heated before a 
fire, or with a hot iron, just prior to wrapping it 
round the butter. It is stated that butter may be 
kept perfectly sweet without any salt for two 
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months, when thus treated, in a cool dry cellar. 
The submitting of butter to pressure, as described, 
is a good plan, and one which we recommend to 
all our farmers. They can easily practise it with 
a small cheese press.—Scientifie American. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sheep Barr and Sheep Feeding. 





In a communication which appeared in the 
Ohio Cultivator of Dee. 1st, 1858, I promised to 
give your readers a description of my sheep barn, 
together with our method of feeding in the winter 
season. First, then, a description of the barn. 
This building is one hundred and twenty feet long 
by forty-eight feet in width, running north and 
south, with the front to the east. This, for many 
reasons, should be the position of every barn, no 
matter for what kind of stock it is intended to be 
used. At the north end, and immediately west of 
and connected with the main building, is a wing 
running to the rear forty feet, and is in width 
about twenty feet. The front of this wing of 
course must be to the north. My intention being 
to put a similar wing to the rear of the south end 
of the large building, and which will of course 
face to the south. The whole building is what is 
usually termed a bank barn,—the west or back 
wall of the main building, and the south or back 
wall of the wing being of stone, as also the whoft 
of the upper part being frame, sided horizontally, 
the siding planed off and painted. The lower 
story of this building is divided into eight sepa- 
rate apartments for sheep, the floor being on a 
level with the surface of the ground outside, ex- 
cept on the west side of the main building, where 
the ground is nearly on a level with the second 
floor, which enables us to drive in above to unload 
hay, grain, etc., in either of the upper apartments, 
five of which have close plank floors, with large 
double doors opening into them. In the under 
part of the wing, which is about twenty by forty 
feet, we keep our flock of breeding ewes, number- 
ing from one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five. The east end of this room is divided from 
the north room of the main barn, by a mere par- 
tition of frame work. The south side is a stone 
wall, the north and west sides are frame. On 
these two sides are blinds, and inside the blinds 
are glass windows, the blinds protecting the win- 
dows from without, the windows giving light and 
at the same time keeping out the cold, which 
would otherwise come through the blinds. The 
inside of this room, so far as the frame goes, is 
lined with boards planed off, plowed and grooved, 
the space between the siding and lining being 
filled with straw, making it as close as an ordinary 
house. The entrance to this room from without 
is through a double door, the upper half of which 
and windows are open or closed according to the 
weather. Off each end of the main building is 
taken first an apartment about 12 feet wide, these 
make each a stable of 12 by 48 feet, being in 
length the whole width of the barn. A hall 5 


‘feet wide runs along the back wall of the barn, 
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from one of these stables to the other, and from 
each end of this hall, a hall the same width runs 
at right angles to a door going out at the front or 
east side. The space between these two end halls 
is divided into five different stables, each connect- 
ing with the rear hall for feeding purposes, and 
each having a door in front for the sheep to pass 
through. Outside and front of each stable is a 
yard, into which the sheep of the respective sta- 
bles can have access through doors dividing the 
one from the other. The weather pleasant and 
dry, and these doors are open; otherwise, the 
doors closed, and the sheep in. These respective 
stables will accommodate from 80 to 100 sheep 
each, as many as should ever be in one apart- 
ment. The yards front of the stables are divided 
from each other by means of beards and posts, 
and connected with each other by means of gates, 
by which we pass from one to the other, each di- 
vision fence having also a division gate. ‘Thus 
you will see that the lower part of this building is 
used exclusively for sheep, the upper part for 
hay, grain, ete., except the upper part of the wing, 
which is a room used for storing away in the win- 
ter farming implements, a part of which is also 
used as a shearing and wool house, and the bal- 
ance for corn and other grain, as necessity may 
require. This room is especially useful as a 
place in which all our grain is put when taken 
from the machine, and here made clean for 
market. 

Now perhaps some of your readers will say 
that this barn is too large, and that too many 
sheep are kept under the same roof, as we have 
sometimes as many as eight hundred—never less 
than six hundred. Grant it, that to put that 
number of sheep under the same roof, permitting 
them to run together, regardless of age, size, 
strength or condition, would be ruinous. Yet, 
when you divide them into eight different flocks, 
of one hundred each, properly assorted, each flock 
having its separate apartment, with a sufficiency 
of pure air and ventilation, and the objection is 
entirely removed, as ten years experience has 
abundantly satisfied me. Others may object to 
the arrangement, inasmuch as the sheep are in 
what may be called the lower part of a bank barn. 
This is answered by the fact that the front and 
ends of the building are a little above the line 
of the ground outside, and are therefore as dry, 
pure, and as easily ventilated as it possibly could 
in any other way. Others may say that the build- 
ing is too close, and especially the wing too warm. 
This objection is removed by the fact, that to ev- 
ery separate apartment there are openings suffi- 
cient to make the inside accommodate itself to the 
outside, no difference what the character of the 
weather. The doors and windows are so ar- 
ranged as to let in or keep out cold, as may be 
required, there being openings enough above to 
keep the air in the stables always pure. I know 
there isa very general opinion that sheep can 
bear any amount of cold or exposure, without the 
slightest injury. Some go so far as to say that 
they will do best without any shelter at all.— 








Sheep, like all other animals, do best when most 
comfortable, and nothing, in my opinion, adds so 
much to the comfort of any animal, during cold 
and stormy weather, as a good, dry, warm stable, 
with an abundance of clean litter in it. Nothing 
so gratifying to the flock master, on a cold, wintry 
day, as to go into his stables and find his sheep 
lively and cheerful, moving about as though out- 
side it were as warm as summer,—not gathering 
themselves into one corner, with their hind and 
fore feet drawn together, and their backs bent up 
in the shape of a bow, and all the feed they can 
get literally freezing out of them. Sheep, like 
all other animals, can be wintered on one-third 
less feed, when kept comfortable, than when ex- 
posed, as they too often are by most farmers. 
And believing this, not an animal I own but has 
a good, warm, well littered stable to be in during 
the winter season. This I believe not only ne- 
cessary, but also humanity requires of us. 

Our method of feeding is of course governed 
very much by the feed we have. This winter 
we have had little or no grain, and consequently 
must confine ourselves to feeding hay, corn fod- 
der, wheat, oats and barley straw. To our six 
hundred sheep we have not yet fed five bushels 
of grain of any kind, and probably will not, un- 
less perhaps we should feed a little oats to the 
ewes, in the months of March and April. The 
sheep are looking remarkably well. In the morn- 
ing, we give to each flock a small quantity of clo- 
ver hay; the front door of the stable is opened, 
and the sheep driven into the yard, the door 
closed until the racks are cleaned and hay put in, 
the door is then opened, and the sheep return to 
their places ; thus the sheep are not in the way of 
the shepherd while feeding. This stable fed, he 
goes to the next, opens the front door, drives the 
sheep into the yard part of this stable, closes the 
door, puts the feed into the racks, opens the door, 
the sheep come in, he passes on to the next, and 
thus until all are fed. Thus you see there is no 
confusion, and no mixing up of flocks. Now, by 
the time the last flock is fed, the first is nearly or 
quite done eating. Within a few feet of the door 
which goes out of the north end hall, is the pump. 
From this pump a large trough is now filled with 
water. The sheep from the first fed stable are 
let out to drink. The weather fine, and not too 
cold, and this flock is taken to the field. On the 
other hand, if the weather is unpleasant, whilst 
the sheep are drinking, the rack inside is filled 
with nice clean wheat, oats or barley straw, and 
the sheep let in to pick at that during the day, 
and so on again until all the flocks are watered, 
and either in the fields or back in the stables eat- 
ing straw. This done, and one stable must be 
cleaned out, and by this means every stable is 
cleaned about once in eight days. Now the time 
has come for feeding for the night. The water 
trough is in the yard connected with the north 
end stable. The sheep in the south end stable are 


now let out, and all the gates between their stable 
and the pump are open, so that they can go to 
The shepherd now puts the feed into 


the water. 
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the racks for this flock, which now is hay in be-leaives to die with it, when the scab was no larger 
low, and some straw or fodder on top, first having | than a five cent piece, and at other times I have 
littered the stable with the coarse refuse straw econ it spread over the whole surface of the leg. 
which was not eaten out, by which means the sta-| And if my observations be correct, 1 believe the 
bles are always kept well littered, and pure and | disease is more fatal when the scab is of a small 
healthy. This done, this flock, if not rainy, or|size, for this indicates an inward working of the 
otherwise too unpleasant, is put into the yard destroyer. But if the sore or scab be large, and 
front of their stable, the gate between this and | matterates freely, there are some hopes that the 
the next yard closed; the next flock let out and| disease is of a superficial nature. This disease 
treated in the same way, and so on until all the|is supposed to ascend the leg, thence along the 
stables are fed, the sheep counted, and each flock| back bone, until it reaches the vicinity of the 
in its own front yard. Now it being night, the | heart, when the animal falls an immediate victim 
shepherd passes along from one stable to the oth-|to its power. 

er, opening the doors, and the sheep are in at| That this death-dealing disease may be stayed 
their feed for the night. Thus again, you see|in its course, I would advise those who have any 
there is system. Thus we have ted up to this of this afflicted class of stock, to watch them with 





time this winter, and our sheep are looking re-|a careful eye, and as soon as the disease makes 
markably well. Up to this time we have lost but| its appearance, remove the scab, and with a sharp 
two—one from disease of the brain, the other an| knife lay open the leg about an inch above and 
imported French ewe, so old that she could not|below the sore, cutting immediately through it, 
eat sufficient to sustain life. Out of her we have/and if possible to the bone, which is no difficult 
a buck, now two years old, which weighed one| task, as the bone lies near the surface in this part. 
hundred and twenty pounds live weight, when|If the orifice should close too soon, it should be 
just one year old; will weigh now: 150 or more.| opened again, and kept open for several days, or 
She also raised a remarkably fine ewe lamb this|until the calf is out of all danger. If the weather 
last year, but we could not nurse her along for|be dry, or the calves have good shelter, it would 
another. My farming is directed principally to| be well to mix a small quantity of sulphur with 
the raising of wheat and wool. The wheat crop| their salt, as it would have a tendency to purify 
is never less than one hundred acres, from that to| their blood. A. Dockum. 
one hundred and seventy-five. Of course we get| Darby Plains, O., Jan. 27, 1859. 
a large quantity of straw. We usually put from ° 
60 to 80 tons of hay into the barn first, the bal-| “ Dropsical Land ”—Underdraining. 
ance we then fill with wheat and barley. This a 
wheat is first threshed, usually before our oats is The advocates of drainage expect farmers to 
gathered. The straw is nicely stacked in a large be possessed of common sense enough to discrim- 
yard front and outside of the small sheep yards. | "te between land that will pay for draining and 
This wheat threshed, and these mows are after- that which will not. If there are those that can- 
wards filled with straw from the threshing of oth-|"°t 80 discriminate, the draining of a few acres 
er wheat, which is stacked outside, so that the will show plainly whether it will or not, so that 
straw can be put in from the machine. Our bar-| °¥€" if one has very little judgment in the case, 
ley and oat straw is also kept in, and at the he need not essentially err. Every man may 
threshing the chaff is separated from the straw, so have observed that one part of a field will in gen- 
as to leave the straw much better for feeding.—| ©T#! produce fine bright straw, (it may be wheat 
The straw that is thus kept in, passes through the|°" other grain,) with plump heavy ears, giving a 
sheep racks, and is converted into manure ; that satisfactory return for seed and labor expended, 
outside is worked down by the cattle, and in the while immediately adjoining such part of the field 
spring we have manure enough of the best qual-|®20ther portion produces dark colored straw, 
ity to cover from 25 to 50 acres of land. (even if not rusted,) and lean ears, with light, 
And now, having given yous a description of unremunerating grain. Now did it ever occur to 
our barn, and method of feeding up to this time, the farmer to ask himself the reason why one 
I will write you soon again, giving you our meth- part of the field brought good grain and the other 
od of treating our breeding ewes in the months of|24? for surely he must see there was a local 
March and April, and through the lambing sea-|C2¥S¢. I will tell how it is: the part giving good 
son. S. Lana, |8tain is sound, healthy land ; the part giving bad 
Canton, Feb., 1859. grain, is dropsical and diseased. Whatever ma- 
ate nure may have been applied to it, did little or no 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | good, and whatever vegetation it produced was 
unhealthy like itself. ‘To prove what I say, let a 
sanamgtne -—vepameen ach be dag fo the eound fond, ond thats GUE be 
This disease—which is now prevailing to some|no run of water, even in a wet time, unless there 
extent in this section—first makes its appearance |is a snow-bank melting near by, which runs into 
on the inside of the hind leg of the calf, about|the ditch from the surface. Then let another 
two or three inches above the hoof, in the form of| ditch be dug through the diseased land, two and 
a small scab. Sometimes this scab will increase|a half feet deep, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
in size, and sometimes it will not. I have known| hundred there will be a free run of water, and 
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that coming at or near the bottom of the ditch. 
And if the dropsical portion is thoroughly tapped, 
it will bring for a number of years much better 
crops than the land that was healthy from the be- 
ginning. In many cases such land will pay the 
cost of draining by the excess of the first crop, 
where it can be drained for $15 to $22 per acre. 
—Joun JOnNSTON, in Boston Cult. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Clearing Land. 





I noticed in the Ohio Cultivator of Jan. 1st, 
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1858, a piece about the cheapest way of clearing 
land. I have been elearing more or less for | 
twenty years. I have chopped the small timber, | 
and girdled the big timber, and logged it, and | 
fenced it, and then sowed it in wheat, and before | 
I could harvest it, some of the limbs and bark fell | 
down among the wheat, and some trees fell across 
the fence and knocked it down, so that I had to 
make rails, and build it up again; and that was | 
not all—after the crop was off, I had to go over | 
the same piece, to rid it off for the next crop, and 
then there are some more trees ready to fall on 
the next crop ; and that is not all—I had a lot of 
four acres cleared in this way; after harvest, | let 
my cattle in it, and a tree fell on one of my work | 
oxen and killed him, which, if sold, would have | 
paid for clearing the timber all off; and then I} 
thought I would try another way. 

A Better Way or CLEARING.—In the spring | 
of 1854, I went into the woods, with the help of 
one boy, who helped me three years, excepting | 
what he went to school in the winter. So we| 
went to work, and cut timber to raise a house, | 
then we cut off the underbrush and carried it to| 
one side, to give us room to raise our house, and | 
then we raised it, and prepared it, and moved in. | 
Then we took our axes, and walked out in the | 
woods, and looked out a place for a champile, and | 
began at the underbrush, and piled them on a| 
heap, and then felled all the timber on it that 
would reach it, and those that leaned the other 
way, we used spring poles to spring them back. 
We chopped the logs from 15 to 18 feet long; 
there was no need of picking many brush, for the 
tops were all on the pile. When this pile was 
finished, then we commenced on the next, and so 
on till we had sixty acres cleared, with the excep- 
tion of twelve acres, which I hired done. These 
champiles will burn green in a dry time, but 
much better when they are dry. They will burn 
up brush and timber, which will save much 
logging. 

My way of logging, where there is any big 
timber that is not fit for use, is to burn it up with- 
out being chopped, by drawing the smaller timber 
to it. One yoke of oxen and four men besides 
the driver, will log from two to three acres a day. 
The production on this new farm was 746 bushels 
of wheat, with corn, oats, potatoes, buckwheat and 
hay in proportion, but no account kept of it. 
This was all done in four years. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Location of State Fair. 

In the last number of the Cultivator, I see you 
adhere to that oft rebuted notion, of permanently 
locating the State Fair. Upon this subject, I have 
a say that I have never said; and if your cilicious 
lordship will permit me to have my say unmo- 
lested, I will proceed to say it. [Go on, brother !] 

Iam very decidedly opposed to a permanent 
location of the State Fair, for the following rea- 
sons : 

1. If permanently located, it becomes a per- 
manent instrument for swindling all who attend 
it. As long as the State Fair accomplishes any- 
thing like what was the design of its institution, it 
will always attract a multitude to its annual exhi- 
bitions. As at present managed, the different 
cities in the State, where it is held, vie with each 
other in their exhibition of liberality, their ac- 
commodations, and their efforts to have every 
thing pass off to the entire satisfaction of those 
from a distance. Let it be permanently located, 
and this competition in liberality and generosity 
ceases to exert its influence. The place where 
the Fair is located, will immediately begin to cal- 
culate how the most money can be made out of it. 
The doors of private families will be closed, tem- 
porary boarding houses will be opened in all 
parts of the place, and exhorbitant charges will 
be the general rule. 

2. A permanent location of the State Fair will 
greatly diminish the number of persons who at- 
tend it, and this diminution will be principally 
from the rural districts—the very’class designed 
to be reached and benefited by its annual exhibi- 
tions. Whenever a vast multitude are to assem- 
ble at one place, persons from a distance, and es- 
pecially that class of persons not accustomed to 
hotel scrambling, dislike to attend without know- 
ing what kind of accommodations they will find, 
or whether they will find any at all. 


While managed on the present plan, when held 
at Cleveland, persons living in Cleveland and 
having friends in the country, open their doors 
and invite their friends to attend the Fair, and 
stop with them. When held at Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and other places, the same thing is done. 
These accommodations stop not with conventence 
merely, but private families go to the furthest 
extent of their ability. Not only extra beds, but 
sofas, lounges, and frequently carpets, are filled 
with lodgers ; and thus thousands are brought to 
the State Fair every year, who would never at- 
tend, were it not for these private accommoda- 
tions. Though a large portion of the persons 
thus supplied, would be glad to pay for their ac- 
commodations, yet they would never attend, were 
they obliged to run their chance for hotel enter- 
tainment. A permanent location of the State 
Fair, would very soon shut the doors of these pri- 
vate families, and thus diminish the number in 
attendance by the thousand. The same private 
families could not afford to be thus taxed every 
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year, neither would their friends thus impose 
upon their generosity. 

3. The very fact that the State Fair is to be at 
different places at different times, is an induce- 
ment leading many to attend, who otherwise 
would not. They not only witness the exhibi- 
tions at the Fair, but what is not less interesting 
to them, they have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the face of the country, the state 
of cultivation, the agricultural advantages, etc., ot 
different parts of the State. 

4. I suppose it was the intention of those who 
first organized the State Fair, that it should be a 
kind of missionary enterprise in agriculture and 
mechanism. To make it such, it must be made 
to reach the largest number of mechanics and 
agriculturists possible. When held at Cleveland, 
thousands attend, that would not, if held at any 
other place. The same may be said of Sandusky, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Zanesville, or any other 
place where the Fair is held. A very large ma- 
jority of those who attend at one place, do not at 
another. Let the Fair be permanently located, 
and you render permanent the class who attend,— 
except that the number would greatly diminish 
from year to year, until the whole thing would 
resolve itself into a convention of interested ex- 
hibitors, horse-jockies, gamblers, pick-pockets, 
grog-bruisers, and fancy-women. 

With all due respect for the adverse opinions 
you have already expressed, and for those which 
will probably accompany this, I remain 

Your very obedient, ete., 

Zanesville, Feb., 1859. M. D. Leaeerrt. 

Remark.—Part of the above is true, and part is 
very doubtful assumption ; and the strongest of the 
doubtful part, is more likely to be true in the oppo- 
site argument. There are two arguments which our 
correspondent might have used on his side, but did 
not, of more weight than all he has said, and after 
all these, the facts on the other side so decidedly 
outweigh all the arguments of itineracy, that we are 
forced to believe as we do. But we do not propose 
to go into an argument now. Let the State Fairs 
work out their legitimate destiny. We shall pitch 
right in, and work for the success of this exhibition 
at Zanesville, just as if we believed it was the best 
way in the world to do these things; and our good 
correspondent, the Superintendent of public schools 
in that smoky city, may reserve a place on his carpet 
(as he privately proposes,) whereon we may spread 
our blanket next Sept.—Eb. 





Cueese Trape in TrumBuLL.—Probably the 
largest amount of cheese shipped by one individ- 
ual from this county, during the past year, was 
by Mr. James Caldwell, of Farmington. The 
amount shipped by him to Messrs. Smith & 
McAlpine, Cincinnati, O., was 7,238 boxes, about 
150 tons, mostly sent over the C. & M. Railroad, 
from the Warren and Braceville Stations. The 
cost of the cheese, boxed and delivered at the sta- 
tions, was $20.378 73.—W. R. Chronicle. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Farming in Oregon. 


Your readers may perhaps be interested in 
something from Oregon. As the general ten- 
dency of Americans is Westward, and as thou- 
sands are constantly emigrating, and preparing to 
go West, it may not be amiss to give the public 
some information of this far-off territory. When 
I see around me the millions of acres of unculti- 
vated and unclaimed lands, of such superior ex- 
cellence, in a climate so congenial to agricultural 
pursuits, and so productive of that greatest of 
blessings—almost unvarying healthfulness, I won- 
der that thousands more do not seek homes in a 
country that possesses so many advantages. And 
itis more to be wondered at, when one knows 
that there are thousands of honest, industrious 
people in the hilly portions of many of the States, 
living upon small patches of barren hills and 
rocks, striving to support themselves and families, 
with eternal poverty staring them in the face. 

I know that in the hilly parts of Ohio, there 
are a great many who own 40 to 80 acres of poor, 
rocky hills, that afford them but a mere existence, 
and from which they can never hope to obtain 
more than a scanty living. The means of educa- 
tion, ease or luxury are quite beyond their reach. 
The same may be said of parts of many other 
States. Now such people may vastly improve 
their condition, by selling their little spots of pine 
knobs, and steep hill sides. From them they may 
obtain means sufficient to convey them to Oregon, 
or some other section of the boundless West. 
Let them sell their small lots to wool growers, to 
be converted into sheep farms, for which they are 
best adapted. Let them come, if they have only 
money to bring them here ; for I am sure that a 
man is better off to arrive safely in Oregon, with- 
out a dollar, than to be there the owner and occu- 
pant of 80 acres of poor hill land. Here he can 
immediately settle himself upon the public lands, 
and establish a pre-emption right to the same.— 
Wages are high, and labor indemand. Farmers, 
laborers and mechanics can find employment at 
good prices. 

Now, Mr. Editor, with your consent, I will 
hereafter give your readers, as briefly as I can, 
such facts as I have in regard to the climate, soil, 
productions, ete.,of Oregon. I have no other ob- 
ject than to benefit such persons as may desire to 
emigrate to this country. Yours truly, 

P. W. GILLett. 

Astoria, O. T., Jan., 1859. 


Note.—The writer of the above is a son of ow 
correspondent, Capt. H. N. Gillett of Southern Ohio, 
and has been some years in Oregon. We shall be 
glad to have him fulfil his promise to give our read- 
ers the facts about agriculture in that country.—Eb. 


Happrness.—There are two things which will 
make us happy-in this life, if we attend to them. 
The first is, never to vex ourselves about what 
we can’t help; and the second, never to vex our- 











selves about what we can help. 
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Horse Sate. “ite met Dr. Bradford of Renee, 
in Columbus, last week, and learn that he has pur- 
chased the splendid Black Hawk Stallion, “ Texe- 
craru,” of Dr. W. E. Ide, for the sum of $2,900. 
Telegraph is a horse of princely style, gets up like a 
peacock, and goes some. He is a half brother of the 
celebrated “Ethan Allen,” “Lancet,” etc., from a 
Hambletonian mare, thus combining the best blood 
of the New England roadsters, in a strain of horses 
that propagate their virtues with almost unerring cer- 
tainty. By introducing this vigorous element among 
their already showy stock, our neighbors over the 
River may look for a very desirable improvement in 
the action and bottom of their carriage and road 
horses. This horse will be kept on the premises of 
his owners, Col. L. J. and Dr. J. T. Bradford, Au- 
gusta, Bracken Co., Ky. 


Essay on Wueat.—Mr. Klippart has concluded 
an arrangement with Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 
of Cincinnati, for the publication of his Essay on 
Wheat, now in the Agricultural Report. The Essay 
is to be revised, all technical words simplified, addi- 
tional chapters given on vegetable physiology, varie- 
ties, culture, draining, drilling, etc., the book to be 
printed on fair, heavy paper, bound in cloth, and pub- 
lished by the 25th of August next. This will make 
a capital book to be offered as premium by agricultu- 
ral societies, for which purpose the price will be $1. 
Orders in advance of publication may be addressed 
either to J. H. Klippart, at Columbus, or to the pub- 
lishers at Cincinnati. 


Sweet Potatores.—It is one thing to raise a good 
crop, and another thing to know how to keep it so it 
will be good out of season. Our friend M. M. Mur- 
ray, of 20 Mile Stand, Warren Co., O., knows how 
to do both, as the Cultivator household can testify, 
after dispatching a dish of baked Nansemonds, which 
were as fresh as when taken from the hills last fall. 
We rather guess Murray is getting to be the Sweet 
Potato King of Ohio. 

McCormick’s Rearer Cast.—The Commissioner 
of Patents has finally rejected the application of C 
H. McCormick for an extension of his monopoly 
upon the Reaper, which expired last month. This 
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leaves nearly the whole ground of reaper contriv 
ances open and free to the public, to make and to 
use as they please. There is now very little in any 
reaper or mower that is covered by a patent. 


Law asout Sueer Kittep sy Docs.—The Legis- 
lature of Ohio has passed an Act requiring local as- 
sessors to ascertain and report the number of sheep 
killed by dogs, in their respective districts. When 
this information is gained, we do not exactly know 
what they propose to do about it. 


Watks anp TaLks or AN AMERICAN FARMER IN 
Exctanp.—The year 1851 was one of the great years 
of the world. The Great Exhibition in London 
drew admiring visitors from all parts of the world, 
and not the least among them was Frep. Law O.m- 
STEAD, the author of Walks and Talks, who visited 
the rural districts of England, with staff in his hand, 
and saw with his own honest and intelligent eyes 
whereof he writes. His book was published by Put- 
nam the winter after, and we then set it down as the 
best book of the kind, called out by the great fair 
year, giving a graphic view of English rural life. 
Our appreciative neighbors, J. H. Riley & Co., have 
done the public a good service by issuing a new edi- 
tion of this work, completely revised by the author, 
who is now Superintendent of the Central Park, N. 
Y., from the press of Follett, Foster & Co. of this 
city, a most beautiful specimen of typography, on 
extra good paper, and in handsome binding. We 
are glad to learn that the State School Commissioner 
has had the good judgment to adopt this book for the 
public libraries. 


Rurat Annvat AnD HorticutturaL Directory. 
Joseph Harris of Rochester, N. Y., has just issued 
the above for 1859, being the fourth No. of the se- 
ries. Price 25 cts. 


Transactions Mass. Hort. Socrety for 1858.— 
Thanks to Eben Wright for a copy of this instructive 
volume. 


Wuere ENGLAND Exprcts BREADsTUFFSs.— 
The London Mark Lane Express has an article 
upon the quantity of breadstuffs England will 
need, the present year, and from where she ex- 


pects to obtain the supply. The following are 
the figures : 





> 


Countries. Bushels. 
Northern Rassia ....,...00. eeeeee 1,080,000 
Denmark, Germany, etc......... +++ 8,000,000 
Spain, say......0.s00. disce Cede neu 400,000 
Italian States and Sicily ........... 1,200,000 
Turkey proper.........206. eeccce 1,200,000 
BGM cocccccccccccccceseces - 4,000,000 
Walachia ‘and Moldavia... -eee+ 1,200,000 
POON MIN 6 0 0's 6 ac 06's Hee oe «+ 9,600,000 
United States and Canada.......... 12,000,000 

PUREED s gnc ceeasescceeseon 2,120,000 





Total bushels.........0.. 


. 36,800,000 
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Pork Business in the West. 

The Cincinnati Price Current says the pork pack- 
ing business closed a month earlier this season than 
usual, and sums up the returns from the principal 
Western States, as follows : 
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1857-8. 1858-9, 
CR is de didd sécécccesa Glee 624,109 | 
Kentucky ........++-+++- 372,609 397,117 | 
WL, cep veces seaedan 441,885 407,636 
jo Peery 4 eoee 463,577 596,136 
; I Pe Ch 155,774 
Tennesse@....ccccccesse 42,875 65,172 
Be Ke acucecesstescsss Gee 158,217 
ME MOUMEEN < sinc dc cece ... 16,000 32,702 

Grand totals ...... 2,208,975 2,436,863 
2,208,975 
Increase in number of hogs..... 227,888 


This is an increase in number of slightly over 
10} per cent, as compared with the packing last 
year. 

A comparison of weights shows a falling off of 
about 7} per cent from the weights of last year. 


Correspondents are unanimous in stating that 
farmers and store-keepers packed very little pork 
this season, whilst a greater amount than usual 
was cured by them last year; so that there can 
be no doubt that the supply of bacon and bulk 
meats from this source, the present season, will 
be very small indeed, as compared with that of 
last year. It should be remembered, however, 
that the large amount of last year’s cure which 
passed over into this year, answers, to a great ex- 
tent, as an offset for this deficiency, and in mak- 
ing calculations regarding the supply, this should 
be borne in mind. 

It is also stated that the supply of hogs to be 
brought to market during the spring and summer 
months, will be far less than last year. 








Of the general aspects of Western produce, the 
Price Current says : 


We will endeavor to condense what we have 
learned in a few paragraphs. 

The complaints regarding the scarcity of corn 
are general from all sections—even in Tennessee 
and Kentucky it is not plenty, but in some parts 
of those States, particularly in Western Ken- 
tucky, complaints are made of a scarcity. In 
Ohio, the supply is light, and few willing to sell 
any until the spring comes, and a fair prospect of 
food for stock. In many places in Indiana, chiefly 
those sections where the land is flat, with a clay | 
soil, farmers, in many cases, did not succeed in 
raising enough to meet their own wants, and are 
now necessitated to buy at prices ranging from 60) 
to 80 cts. per bushel, which are the rates current! 
in that State according to locality. On dry, roll- 
ing soils, the crop was about two-thirds an ave- 
rage, but the bottom lands on the lower Wabash, 
were in many places waste, and it was only here 
and there any was raised. 
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In Illinois, except on the bottom lands, there 
was about five-eighths of a crop, as regards yield, 
but a considerable quantity of hottom land on the 
Illinois river, as well as the flat and clay lands, 
produced nothing but weeds. Prices rule from 
40 to 75 ets. per bushel in the interior of that 
State, according to locality. Some farmers had 
fair crops, and there is also some old corn still on 
hand, but there is a general indisposition to sell 
at present, even at the current rates. 

In Iowa, the supply is moderate, but the fail- 
ure of other crops in that State makes corn the 
only available food, and consequently it is care- 
fully economised, and parted with sparingly and 
reluctantly. - The same remarks will apply to 
Missouri. In Wisconsin the corn crop was short, 
and the supply is light. 

As regards Wheat, we heard no serious com- 
plaints of a scarcity from Tennessee, Kentucky, 
this State, Indiana, or Southern Illinois; all the 
letters report a fair stock still in farmers’ hands, 
but that there was a general indisposition to sell 
at the current rates,—60 to 80 cts. per bushel, 
according to locality,—the belief being general 
that $1 per bushel, and upwards, would be ob- 
tained in the Spring. The great falling off in the 
receipts at Chicago being regarded as strong indi- 
cations of high prices. 

From Iowa, the complaints of a scarcity of 
Wheat are marked and general; the yield in that 
State is represented as being from four to seven 
bushels per acre, and the quality very inferior, a 
great portion of it almost worthless, and_not fit 
for human food. In the northern counties of IIli- 
nois this crop proved a bad failure, and very gen- 
eral complaints are made of a scarcity ; indeed, 
Spring Wheat generally failed, and as a conse- 
quence where this is the kind sown, the quantity 
gathered is not.only small but inferior. 


We are inclined to believe that, taking the 
whole West together, the supply of wheat yet to 
come forward is fair, and with no large foreign 
demand there will be ample to meet the home de- 
mand, even at moderate prices. There is a large 
quantity of flour held by millers, who have been 
anticipating better prices, and this, too, must come 
on the market sooner or later. 

The probability is, that the very expectation 
that hogs in the spring will be scarce, will lead to 
extrordinary exertions to feed and take care of 
them, and thus the supply will be larger than is 
anticipated. Potatoes, generally speaking, were 
not over one-third, as compared with the crop of 
1857. Hay, a fair crop, and saved in good con- 
dition. The Hungarian grass is generally praised, 
wherever it has been introduced. 

As regards the yield of corn, general disap- 
pointment is expressed. About the time it was 
matured, farmers thought the yield would be good, 


| judging by the general appearance of the crop as 
\it stood ; but when it was gathered, it was dis- 


covered that the number of ears on the stalks was 
less than usual, and the yield, consequently, not 
as good as had been expected. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Culture of Small Fruits. 


ANsWERS TO VARIOUS CORRESPONDENTS. 

My scrap in the Cultivator for Nov. 15, sug- 
gesting to young men of gumption the idea of 
paying the expense of their education at college, 
by laboring about three hours per day for half the 
year, in produci ing the small fruits, has called out 
numerous letters of enquiry, which I propose to 
answer by the wholesale in this communication. 

The last letter was received to-day from a 
widow lady of Illinois, who deems that “ Idea for 
Solid Young Men” (at school,) “ practicable for 
young men at home.” She has twenty acres of 
ground a mile from the depot and village, and be- 
ing desirous of affording more educz ational advan- 
tages to her son, (in his seventeenth year,) thinks 
he may help her grow these fruits at home, so as 
to assist himself and the family also. From the 
tone of this letter, I think this lady is bound to 
succeed, for she will not be afraid to touch the 
black loam of her little prairie farm with her own 
hands. 

She says again: “ Availing ourselves of your 
advice in the Cultivator, we propose to plant three 
or four acres in small fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries and cur- 
rants—also the principal vegetables, asparagus, 
rhubarb, ete.” An excellent idea for all to enter- 
tain who have but a few acres, and are near a 
depot. Our experience has not been sufficiently 
protracted to be very learned touching these 
fruits ; but it is thought by the writer that he can 
succeed every time in the cultivation of them. 

1. First, as to strawberries. This fruit is the 
most certain as against the contingencies of the 
season, is the greatest luxury, and fully as health- 
ful as any other. Being the first to ripen, it is 
sought for with the greatest avidity. 


It is also! 
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This fruit is partial to new land, on which they 
are much more easily cultivated. As to the prep- 
aration of the soil, the more care the more profit. 
Timbered soil, newly cleared, can be harrowed, 
plants stuck in, and fruit will be obtained. But 
such plantations would prove the least durable 
and remunerative. If one has a team, he can 
subsoil his prairie, or his old land in a timbered 
country, and thus make a cheap plantation. But 
the spade is the most profitable implement in this 
business. Were I to get out a patch to suit my- 
self, I would trench the ground, new or old, and 
especially old land, a foot and a half deep, place 
in the bottom of each trench, rotten wood, brush, 
chips, leaves, or any thing at hand, turn the soil 
upon this, and the subsoil over all—then, if the 
soil be worn or naturally poor, give it a good mix- 
ture of well rotted manure, with four or five inch- 
es of rotted chips, or black washings from the ra- 
vines, as a surface dressing. Ground thus pre- 
pare od, need not be overhauled again for ten years. 
All the cultivation they will require, will be to 
keep out the grass and weeds, and guard against 
the plants becoming too thick. This fruit thrives 
chiefly on vegetable manure. It would do good 
service in old ground, to turn under a hes avy 
growth of red clover, then trench alternate strips 
six feet wide, and set two row’ of plants, leaving 
the other alternate strips to grow in clover, to be 
mown at the close of the strawberry harvest, and 
the beds spread over with it, thick enough to 
choke out the feeble plants, and not too thick to 
prevent the growth of a sufficient number of the 
stronger ones. This serves the five-fold purpose 
of thinning out the plants, keeping down the 
weeds, manuring the soil, protecting the fruit from 
the dust when it rains, and keeping the ground 
moist. 

If the plants be set in rows three feet apart and 
two feet in the rows, and the season be favorable, 
the ground will be nearly filled up the first sea- 
son, and a good, though not a full crop, be real- 
ized the next. Some kinds grow rankly and 
multiply rapidly, such as Burr's Necked Pine, 
Hovey’s Seedling, etc. I had, last spring, one 
plant of the Peabody variety from Georgia, that 
made about two hundred plants during the sum- 
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; mer. 


Some kinds will grow rankly on up clay 
land, and be feeble growers in black loam, and 
vice versa. I would always let the plants run at 


more productive than any other of the small| their own pleasure, for the double purpose of get- 


fruits, and commands a better price. 


ting as large a yield as possible, and of protecting 


As to soil, of course it has its preferences, like themselves against the weeds and grass, as well 


every thing else ; 


pire even above and below the corn latitudes. 


toward any point of the compass. 


but it will flourish on any soil|as against the drouth. 
that will produce good eorn, and it retains its em-| need no winter covering 


Thus managed, they will 
, especially after the first 


It| year, if the ground be rich, and has been well 
flourishes best on hill sides, and is not particular | prepared. 
what the exposure may be, blushing beautifully|be a sufficient protection. 


Their own dense and rank foliage will 
It is true, that they 


Neither does|may get too thick—but this can be easily correct- 


it care for a little, or even a considerable shade,|ed by going through the patch after the fruit is 
provided the roots of the trees do not rob it of (off, and when the ground i is not too dry, and spad- 


moisture. 


Should one have a southern and a’ ing under here and there, and where grass has 
northern slope, he can protract his harvest about! crept iny spade under the whole. 


The patch 


two weeks, for they will ripen toward the south | should receive all such attention during the sum- 


that much earlier than toward the north. 


mer, before they are done growing, leaving noth- 
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ing to be done in the spring, except to pull out 
such weeds as may lift up their threatening heads. 
If each plant have about four inches square of 
ground, the patch is none too thick, if the soil is 
strong. 

As to the kinds, there are many good varieties, 
but some that do well in one place, may not suc- 
ceed an hundred miles off. Any novice, I think, 
can succeed, if he plants Burr’s Necked Pine and 
the Early Scarlet, half and half of each mixed 
together, or Hovey’s and the Early Scarlet ditto. 
The Early Scarlet is a good bearer, and fertilizes 
the others, which are pistillate or female varie- 
ties. Longworth’s Prolific is a shy grower, and 
is badly used by the winter. McAvoy’s Superior 
is also a delicate grower; but McAvoy’s Extra 
Red is better. Burr’s New Pine is an exceed- 
ingly prolific variety, and like the first mentioned, 
needs the Early Scarlet or Longworth’s Prolific, 
which are hermaphrodites, to fertilize them.— 
About one plant in ten is sufficient for impregna- 
tion. 

The best time for planting strawberries is du- 
ring the spring months, though they may be set 
any time when the ground is moist enough, and 
is not frozen. If set in the summer or fall, they 
are in danger of being dried out, and if they sur- 
vive this, they will incur the still greater danger 
of the winter. If there be plenty of rain in July 
and August, they can be set, and will become 
sufficiently rooted to stand the winter, and pro- 
duce considerably the next spring. The other 
small fruits can be set either in the fall or spring, 
or during the winter, when the ground is open, as 
time shall permit. 

A writer for the Cultivator from Mt. Gilead, 
O., attempts to throw cold water upon the idea of 
young men sustaining themselves at school by 
raising the small fruits, by saying that the plants 
for two acres would cost five hundred dollars, and 
several years would be required to produce the 
first crop. I undertake to guaranty any one 
plants and roots enough for two acres, for twenty 
dollars. Let the young man get one hundred 
strawberry plants a year before he commences 
his course of study, and for one dollar he will 
have all that it is necessary for at least half an 
acre. A thousand raspberries will cost him five 
dollars, and for five dollars more he can get all 
the gooseberry and currant slips he may need— 
and probably these will cost him nothing. The 
best blackberries he can get from the neglected 
fields and fence corners, having marked them 
when the fruit was ripening, for transplanting. 

He can commence at once on two acres near a 
college, and during the first two years, while mul- 
tiplying his plants, he can sustain himself raising 
onions, Lima beans, etc., when he will have a crop 
of strawberries that will meet all his demands, 
_ without even as much labor as his health requires. 

Thus is the five hundred dollar bugbear dis- 
posed of. 

When young men, going to school four or six 
years, raise these fruits, 1 would advise them to 
depend chiefly upon strawberries and raspberries, 
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as gooseberries and currants will not come so soon 
into a bearing eondition. They would, however, 
help him after three years, and add much to the 
value of his lot, which should command a snug 
little sum. To give him sufficient exercise, he 
might raise some vegetables, which would find a 
ready sale. Onions can be grown at the rate of 
eight hundred bushels per acre, with plenty of 
leached ashes and rotten straw for manure, and, 
when it can be had, the guano of the chicken 
house. 

Raspberries, blackberries and gooseberries will 
grow on almost any soil, with half a chance. 
Blackberries will grow by being sufficiently lazy 
—we never saw an indolent farmer that had not 
plenty of them. All it needs is, care in keeping 
out the worthless varieties. But they thrive all 
the better with culture. Raspberries need cul- 
ture, trimming and tying to stakes. The best 
culture for all these bush fruits is an annual 
mulching with straw, corn stalks, leaves, or rotten 
wood, to keep down the weeds and grass, and also 
to enrich the soil. With this, they need no hoe- 
ing—and raspberries, gooseberries and currants 
should not be plowed, if one is after the largest 
crops. If no material for mulehing is at hand, 
let the hoe do the work, as the fine roots spread 
all about near the surface. But get the mulching 
at any cost. 

Of course, any one going into such an opera- 
tion, will get several fruit and horticultural books, 
and study them. Earth, air, sunlight, water and 
hard work, will not secure success—it is thought, 
knowledge, good sense, or more expressively, 
gumption, that wins. 

As to market, there is no trouble, provided one 
is near a depot, for the locomotive will take them 
any distance. They should be sent with as much 
dispatch as possible, after being picked. Even 
the softest berries can be sent in a proper fruit 
case. I have been troubled, thus far, with soft 
fruit handled over too many times ; but the com- 
ing season I shall have boxes to hold two, four 
and eight quarts, which will be filled in the patch, 
(picking into them,) and the fruit not be handled, 
except to empty into the basket of the purchaser, 
at its destination. In this way the softest, (which 
are really the best berries,) can be sent in good 
order. The little boxes are made of pine, three- 
eighths of an inch thick, set in cases, and screwed 
down with nuts. The boxes are four inches deep, 
and four cases of them, so. arranged as to afford 
ventilation, constitute one package, holding three 
bushels. Red Antwerp raspberries can be sent 
thus, and they command double the price of any 
other kind, when got to market in good condition. 
To our taste, the best canned fruit in the world, 
are peaches, Red Antwerp raspberries, and straw- 
berries. 

And last, though not least, save all the manure 
you can. If you are near a tan yard, haul out 
the bark for mulching, and it will save labor, be- 
sides keeping the ground moist, and enriching it 
when rotted. If near an ashery, invest largely 
in the pile. If near a swamp, draw liberally 
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upon its muck. If your soil be very sandy, haul 
in clay; and if exclusively clay, haul in sand, if 
handy, for strawberries, and, indeed, all garden- 
ing purposes. L. A. HIne. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hot Beds for Farmers. 


Perhaps, Mr. Editor, it is due to the old mem- 
bers of the Cultivator family, to offer an apology 
for again bringing to their notice the above sub- 
ject. To the new members we hope it may be 
both interesting and instructive. If it stirs all of 
your family to renewed exertion to obtain an 
early crop, to make up in part for the short com- 
ings of last year, the object of the writer will be 
realized. We don’t know but in agriculture, as 
well as in religion, it is well to have “line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.” We suppose no 
one will dispute that if it is ever necessary to 
have something early for the table, the coming 
spring is that time. But to the subject: 

When and How to Make It. 


Any time after the 20th of February, when the 
weather is not too cold, you should proceed at 
once to put in your Hot Bed for early vegetables. 
For those who do not wish to be at the expense 
of making a permanent one, (for directions for 
which see O. Cult. for last year,) a very good one 
may be made cheaply, as follows: Select a high 
piece of smooth land in a sunny place. Make a 
pile of manure eight feet wide and fourteen long, 
and twenty inches high. The manure must be in 
its long or undecomposed state ; that from under 
cover is best. Shake it up well, so as to thor- 
oughly mix the particles, and spread it evenly 
over the bed. ‘Then water, till it is all well 
soaked; you can’t make it too wet. If too dry, it 
will not heat. Make a frame of boards, slabs or 
ald hewed timber, six feet wide and twelve feet 
long, and place it on your pile of manure as 
evenly as convenient, minding to give a southernly 
inclination, so when covered the water will run 
off. Now round the outside of your frame, pile 
manure nearly as high as the top of it, to keep 
the heat from escaping, and protect your plants. 
Fill in on the inside of the frame with good rich 
mellow soil, six or eight inches. The top of the 
frame should be about eight inches higher than 
the soil when finished. Cover with glass well set 
in sash, so as to admit the solar rays, and prevent 
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freeze, in which condition they are bad to handle, 
and apt to break the glass. Good pine boards 
make the best covering. Let the whole stand for 
three or four days, or until the first rank heat 
passes off. It is now ready for the seeds. 

About Seeds and Planting. 


We find it more convenient to take a board 
about five feet long, and sharpen one edge, with 
which we lay out the rows some two inches asun- 
der, and from one half to one inch in depth, in 
which we put the seeds, carefully covering by 
hand, minding to press the dirt slightly on the 
seeds, unless indeed it be heavy or wet. In this 
way we have our different varieties in different 
rows, and by marking and noting down in our 
little horticultural book, we know what we have 
got, and where we have got them. If any fail, 
we know too what kind. If a valuable variety, 
we can t.y again. Sow early Cabbage of sorts, 
early Blood Turnip Beets, and if you have no 
small bulbs, a little Onion seed for rareripes.— 
Sow smooth large red Tomato seed. Egg Plant, 
Peppers and Cauliflower may all be started in the 
Hot Bed. If you have room to spare, put in 
some Radishes or Lettuce; or, if you are very 
fond of them, they can take the place of your Egg 
Plant, Peppers, ete. Your better half, too, may 
| want a little corner in which to start her flowers. 
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|She may just as well have flowers nearly all sum- 


mer, as only a little while in autumn. 
After Management. 


When your plants come up, if the surface is 
dry, water them, for which purpose the water 
should be a little warm. If the bed is too hot, 
apply the water colder. If your plants lop down, 
your bed is too hot; if they turn yellow, it is too 
cold. By keeping the bed warm and wet, the 
plants will grow rapidly ; if too cold, they will not 
grow at all. There is no danger of this, however, 
if you soaked the manure well on making the Bed. 
If not, the remedy is, to keep your sash close, 
freely admitting the sun, and if this will not do, 
wet the manure. When the plants are sufficiently 
advanced, they should be pricked out or well 
thinned, so they will grow stocky, and not spindle 
up, which they will be sure to do, if left too thick. 
Cabbage, Beets, Onions, Lettuce and Cauliflower 
may be set in the open ground as soon as oats 
|will grow. Tomatoes, Pepper and Egg Plant 
must be kept in until all danger from frosts are 
over. For all of them, except tomatoes, the soil 
cannot be too rich. Tomatoes do much better on 
‘moderately rich, strong soil, just about good wheat 
|land. G. S. Innis. 
| Columbus, Feb., 1857. 











For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Destruction of Fruit Trees. 


In the Cultivator of Jan. 15th, I noticed an ar- 


the heat generated by the manure from escaping. | ticle from G. S. Bentley, on the Decay of Fruit 


At night, in very cold weather, cover the whole 
with boards or mats of straw. We don’t like 
straw mats very well. They get wet and then 


‘Trees. I differ with him. I think the bark of 
the tree is killed before the worm takes posses- 
sion ; at least, I know it is the case in many in- 
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stances with us. The trees commence decaying | 


——- Home Miscellany, 


| 
that time the sun scalds the sap, which causes the 


I think to shade the south-west side of 


on the south-west side of the tree, or in the di- 
rection of the sun, at 2 or 3 o’clock P.M. At 


decay. 
the tree through the heat of summer, will greatly 
help to avert the evil. 

I wonder if Mr. Bentley’s trees don’t lean a 
little to the north-east? Does not the decay 
commence on the south-west side? Has he lost 
any trees that lean to the west, by this decay ’ 
The old orchards in this part of the State have 
suffered most from the past winters by freezing, 
which is quite different from the decay of the 
young trees. I think the cause of the freezing of 
the old trees with us was, late growing in the fall, 
and winter setting in so sudden that the trees 
had not time to harden, being full of sap at the 
time cold weather set in. R. P. F. 

Ashland, Feb., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Formation of Flower Plats, etc. 





The laying out of flower plats, is a matter very 
much of fancy; a variety of forms may be in- 
dulged in, without incurring censure, provided the 
figures be graceful, and not in any one place too 
complicated. An oval is a figure that generally 
pleases, on account of the continuity of its out- 
line; next, if extensive, a circle ; next, perhaps, 
a segment in form of a half moon, or the larger 
segment of an oval. But hearts, diamonds, tri- 
angles, or squares, if small, seldom please. A 
simple parallelogram, divided into beds running 
lengthwise, or the larger segment of an oval, with 
beds running parallel to its outer margin, will al- 
ways please. Too many gravelled alleys offend 
the eye. Their breadth should be proportioned 
to that of the beds, nor should they be much 
sunk, seldom more than an inch; otherwise, they 
have a bad effect, and look rather like furrows 
than alleys. They may be edged with box, dai- 
sies, violets, gentianella, or thrift, according to 
fancy. But the edging, whatever it may be, 
should be kept low, thin and neat. It should sel- 
dom be allowed to rise two inches high, or spread 
two inches wide. 

Sor_s.—Most herbaceous flowers will thrive 
very well in common garden earth of a middling 
texture, if broke fine to the depth of a foot.— 
Some, no doubt, do better in light than in heavy 
soils, and the contrary, and others do best in rich, 
humid earth. Bulbous flowers, in general, do 
best in light, sandy earth, though some require a 
stronger and a richer soil; in general, the soil for 
these should be formed at least 18 inches deep, 
and should be made very fine by the spade, or be 
put through a coarse screen. The soils of partic- 


ular flowers will be specified when in treating of 


them separately. 


GARDEN Mary. 
Pickaway Co., Feb., 1859. 





@& Important to young Farmers—Effectual 
destruction of weeds—marrying a widow. 
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Amusements the Fireside. 

Proverbs and Charades seem just now to be 
|especially popular with the young people, for win- 
ter evening recreations ; and as the games we pub- 
lished a year or two since, seemed to be quite 
| popular, we believe you will be pleased with this 
\new chapter : 

If PROVERBS are to be guessed, send one person 
out of the room, and seat the rest. Choose some 
short and familiar proverb, count the words in it, 
and choose that number of persons to play, so that 
each shall have one word. ‘The absentee is then 
jrecalled, and going to number one, he asks him 
any question he chooses; number one must an- 
swer correctly, and in his answer must put in the 
first word of the proverb. The questioner then 
asks number two some question, and receives the 
second word of the proverb in the answer. Thus 
it goes on, till the last word of the proverb has 
been given, when the questioner is to guess the 
proverb, if he has not already discovered it. Of 
course, great pains are taken to conceal the word 
in each of the answers. 

The following are excellent proverbs: All is 
not gold that glitters; Make hay while the sun 
shines ; Honesty is the best policy; Strike while 
the iron is hot; There is no rose without thorns ; 
Honor among thieves. 

We will illustrate the last named proverb: 
How is your mother to-day? Upon my honor I 
forgot to ask her, but think she is well. What's 
in your pocket? Number two answers: A vari- 
ety of things—a pencil and key among them. 
Do you have a good appetite? Number three 
replies: Yes, but when I indulge it freely, I am 
sure to dream of fire, thieves, blood, or something 
horrible. The one whose answer furnishes the 
kep to the proverb, is doomed to be the next ques- 
tioner. 

For guessing Cnarapes, divide the company 
into two bands, with a quick, intelligent person to 
lead each. Let one band retire to another room, 
and choose their word—a word each syllable of 
which is a word by itself. The following are 
good examples: Pillow, (pill-low); phantom, 
(fan-Tom) ; misunderstanding, (Miss-under-stand- 
ding) ; mad-cap, band-box, bride-cake, car-pet, 
restitution, (rest-tie-two-shun) ; Illinois, (ill-lie- 
noise.) 

The word being chosen, and the actors arrayed 
according to the word they are to represent, they 
return to the company, act their part, and return 
again to their private room, to change their cos- 
tumes for the next word. When each syllable 
has been acted, the whole word must be, and then 
the other band is to guess the word. If they suc- 
ceed, they are to go out next; but if not, they 
must remain and guess another. 











Take for illustration, “phantom.” The band 
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come in, panting and complaining of the heat, 
some begging for a fan, others asking for 
The next time they 
over brother Zom, who has just arrived with coat 
and hat on. 


one who is well wrapped in a sheet, or better 
still, let the shadow of such a one be cast on the 
wall, while he makes as terrifying gestures as 
may be. 

Tue 
quiet one. ‘Iwo persons must understand the 
game, and one of these should leave the room. 
The other then shakes hands with some one in| 


the room, and upon the absentee’ being called, he | 


comes in and shakes hands with the same one.— 
It may be repeated any number of times with the 
same result, to the great wonderment of the com- 
pany . The secret is—the person who speaks last 
before he leaves the room, is the one he is to 
shake hands with upon entering. 
SATISFACTION.—Call up as large a class as 
may be, to toe the mark, and be ready to spell. | 
See that their toes 
heads perfectly erect, and hands put together in 
front of them, fingers pointing forwards and 
thumbs upward. Examine the line again and 
again, to see that every hand is at the right height, 
every shoulder back, and every thing in perfect 
order ; 
hausted, tell them all is right, and you are ready 
—now they may stand till the *y are perfectly sat- 
isfied. They will soon comprehe ond the sell. 
“Turkiso Mercuant.—There should be enough 
who know this game, to puzzle those who do not. 
The leader begins by saying to his neighbor, 
“The Turkish Merchant is at the door.” Neigh- 
bor inquires, “ What has he forsale?” In reply, 
a number of articles are named, all of which must 
be worn by the person enumerating them—as for 
instance, “calico, hair-pins and collars.” Num- 
ber two then goes through the 
number three, enumerating perhaps combs, jew- 
elry and worsted hose, or broadcloth, linen and 
sewing silk. 
will mention articles at random, and thus be fre- 
quently told, “ He does not carry such articles.” 


They are greatly mystified, and the game goes| 


round and round till the secret is guessed. 
J.C. Barenam. 
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VineGar Pre.—As this year ro been very | 
scarce of fruit, 1 will give a recipe for making a 


good pie: it is as good as lemon pie, for I have| 


made them both, and some could not tell the dif-| 
ference: Take one cup of sugar, half a cup of 
vinegar, one egg, 
meg ; stir this together, then add one pint of cold | 
water. This will make three good pies. Put 
covers on, if you like best. Bake twenty min- 


utes. B. E. N. 
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Numper Cake.—Two cups sugar, 1 cup but-| 

ter, 3 cups flour, 4 eggs, and 2 tablespoonsful of 
sweet cream Flavor with lemon. ANNIE. 
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air. | 
enter making a great fuss) 


Ile must be spoken to by name.— 
Lastly, a phantom must be represented by some | 


| 
Secret Socrety is a fine game, for a 


are exactly on the line, their | 


then, when their patience is nearly ex-| 


same formula with | 


Those not acquainted with the game, | 


one spoonful of flour, half a nut-| 








VOL. XV. 
| Letters from my Kitchen. 


No. Il. 
BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. 


Since the days of — every married woman 
has had her “ autocrat,” not of “the breakfast ta- 
ble” only, but of household affairs generally. 
My autocrat has a choice of bread, and it is de- 
cidedly “salt-rising.” The trials and troubles 
vaused by his perversity in this respect, have 
been, during my housekeeping experience, the 
bane of my ez wrthly existence. 

Previous to my arrival, I had never heard of 
“salt-risin’.” QO, blissful ignorance! From my 
extensive travels, and abundant opportunities of 
learning the manners and customs of various 
States, [am induced to believe a great portion of 
the Eastern world are equally uninformed. 

The N. Y. Tribune has lately contained seve- 
ral articles on bread-making. From one of the 
last numbers, I extract the following: 

“Tlere is my way of making good bread : 
Take one pint of warm water, one tes -aspoonful of 
salt, put itin a dish sufficiently large to admit of 
|stirring in flour until it is a thick batter, and keep 
it warm, quite warm, and in five hours it will rise 
and be fit for use. If it does not rise sufficiently, 
dissolve a piece of common soda as large as two 
kernels of corn, and stir into the batter.” 

The above, with slight variations, is what is 
| known as “salt-rising.” Our objections to it are, 
‘that it requires constant care to keep it at the 
right temperature, that the time necessary for it 
to rise renders it indispensable that it should be 
baked in the afternoon, when every housekeeper 
likes to be at leisure, that only a certain quantity 
of flour will rise at all by this method, and that, 
to people accustomed to good hop yeast bread, the 
yest bread made thus is disagreeable, and some- 
times even nauseous, the rising often becoming 
putrid in taste and smell before rising, and the 
bread becoming dry and crumbly, if exposed to 
the air, in less than twenty-four hours after bak- 
ing. The best hous sekeepers I know of, do not 
make “salt rising” bread at all seasons, but in 
summer only, when the yeast can be more easily 

cept at the right temperature, and hop yeast sours 
| sooner. 

Our object in these letters is, not so much to 
| impart information, as to elicit it from more expe- 
_rienced housekeepers and others qualified to give 
\it. We therefore ask that some competent per- 
son will explain the chemical nature of the spon- 
taneous fermentation of the flour known as “ salt- 
rising,” its comparative healthfulness, and its con- 
sequent value as the staple bread for family use. 

Afier a series of painful and ineffectual efforts 
to assimilate our own taste to that of the rest of 
| the family, we resolved to declare our independ- 
|ence in this respect, and have some bread of our 
/own—hop bread. Fortunately, in the days when 
| household labors were resorted to as a pastime in 
the intervals of mental toil, we had once or twice 
itried our hand at the manufacture of hop yeast. 


} 
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We remembered that a handful of hops was to be| it should always be placed near the fire, but never 
steeped for a few hours in a gallon of water,|sufliciently so to become hot; nor should it ever 
which was then brought to the boiling point,|be allowed to become perfectly cold. Put half a 
strained in sufficient flour to make a thick batter,| bushel (more or less, according to the consump- 
and set away to cool. When milk-warm, as our|tion of the family) of flour into the kneading- 
good mother’s directions ran, some sweet and | trough, and hollow it well in the middle; dilute a 
lively yeast was to be stirred in, and after stand-| pint of yeast with four quarts or more of luke- 
ing a few hours, it would be fit for use. The|warm milk or water, or a mixture of the two; 
problem was, where to get the “lively yeast.”|stir into it from the surrounding part, with a 
Recipe after recipe was published in the Tribune | wooden spoon, as much flour as will make a thick 
about that time, but in all these the yeast to fer- 





ment the new was indispensable. In this dilemma 
we sent to that quarter of the globe whence th« 
wise men came, and in due season received a sup- 
ply of yeast cakes from New England, from which 
we date our successful bread-making. It may not 
be known that there are now, in some Eastern 


‘batter, throw a little over it, and leave this, which 
is called the leaven, to rise, before proceeding 
farther. In about an hour, it will have swollen 
\considerably, and have burst through the coating 
of flour on the top; then pour in as much more 
warm liquid as will convert the whole, with good 
| kneading—and this should not be spared—into a 


cities, manufactories of yeast cakes, which are of) firm dough, of which the surface should be en- 
uniform size and strength, and therefore a great|tirely free from lumps or crumbs. Throw a cloth 
saving of time and labor to the housekeeper,| over it, and let it remain until it has risen very 
when they can be obtained fresh every few weeks.| much a second time, which will be in an hour, or 
It is to be presumed this is a profitable business,| something more ; if the batch be large, then work 














or the Yankees would not pursue it. 

For the benefit of those who, like ourselves, 
have strayed into remote regions, and are com- 
mencing housekeeping without the facilities afford- 


ed by the older settled portions of our country, I} 


will here introduce some instructions for making 
hop yeast, which will ferment instantaneously : 

Monday morning, boil two ounces of the best 
hops in four quarts of water, for half an hour ; 
strain it, and let the liquor cool down to new milk 
warmth, then put in a small handful of salt, and 
half a pound of brown sugar; beat up one pound 
of the best flour with some of the liquor, and then 
mix all well together. 

On Wednesday, add three pounds of potatoes 
boiled and then mashed, to stand till Thursday ; 
then strain it, and put it in bottles, and it is ready 
for use. It must be stirred frequently while mak- 
ing, and kept near the fire. 

Before using, shake the bottle well. It will 
keep in a cool place for two months, and is best 
the latter part of the time. 

The beauty of this yeast is, that it ferments 
spontaneously, not requiring the aid of other 
yeast; and if care be taken to let it ferment well 
in the earthen bowl in which it is made, you may 
cork it up tight, when bottled. 

Another method is, to boil one pound of good 
flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and 
a little salt in two gallons of water, for an hour ; 
when milk warm, bottle it and cork it closely, and 
it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. One 
pound of this yeast will be sufficient for eighteen 
pounds of bread. 

To Make tue Breap.—The kneading trough, 
tub or pan, with every thing else indeed used for 


the bread or for the oven, should at all times be | 
kept scrupulously clean. Very rapid fermenta-| 


tion, which is produced by using an extra quan- 
tity of yeast, is by no means advantageous to the 
bread, which not only becomes dry and stale from 
it, but is of less sweet and pleasant flavor than 
that which is more slowly fermented. In winter, 


it lightly up, and mould it into loaves of from two 
,to three pounds weight; put them directly in a 
well heated oven, and bake them from an hour 
and a half to an hour and three quarters. 

_ We have not yet exhausted the subject of 
| bread-making, but may resume it in a future let- 
| ter. L. L. 
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Household Recipes. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Harvarp Cakxe.—Half cup of butter, 2 cups 
of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, 3 cups 
|flour, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoonful soda, and 2 of cream 
‘of tartar. Bake in a flat pan. 


Sponge Roii.—Two cups flour, 2 cups sugar, 
|6 eggs, half teaspoonful soda, and 2 of cream of 
\tartar. Bake in flat pans, spread with jelly, and 
| roll when hot. 
| Green Mountatn Cake.—Three cups sugar, 
2 cups butter, 7 cups flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 
|teaspoonful cream tartar, half teaspoonful soda, 

white of 14 eggs. 

Crynamon Roiis.—Roll rich pie crust thin, 
/cut in pieces the size of the hand, spread on but- 
ter, dust sugar and powdered cinnamon over them. 
Roll up, and bake. 


JEFFERSON PuppInG.—One pint mashed po- 


tatoes, half pint sugar, 1 pint sweet milk, 6 eggs, 
j}a grated lemon. Bake 40 minutes. 





CoLocGne.—Spirits of wine, 1 pint; oil of cit- 
ron, 1 dram; cedrat, 4 dram ; lavender, { dram; 
tincture of benzoin, 14 drams; meroli, 5 drops ; 
ambergris, 5 drops ; otto of rose, 3 drops. 


Wasninc Fiurp.—Crude potash, 2 pounds ; 
saltpetre, } ounce; sal ammonia, 1 ounce; rain 
|water, 2 gallons. Use 1 pint for 8 gallons of wa- 


‘ter and 1 pound of soap. ANNIE. 














The fellow who put the thing in a nutshell, 
found it cracked a day or two afterwards. 
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With the coming on of Spring, business is reviving, and a dis- | CHOICE POULTRY. 

position to go into produce and stock speculations, brings a good 
ry. ‘ 

many men to the Banks, where they borrow all the Banks have il HE SUBSCRIBER HAS FOR SALE THE 
tea We } this will é : following varieties of Domestic Fowls, purely bred from the 
to lend. e hope this will not run into another inflation of paper | best imported premium stocks in the country, viz: Summatra 
currency and stretching of credit, which is sure to recoil so dis- | Pheasant, Game, Summatra Game, Malacca Games, Chinese Al- 
astrously upon the country, in the end. We have elsewhere bia Games, Summetre Bion Games, Wild Py pon eanens mer 
given a pretty full general view of the produce business, a care- | jy attended to, and stock carefully forwarded to any part of the 





ful study of which will serve as an index to future prices. United States. Address H. W. WHITE, 

Cattle are going up, and have improved fully 1 cent per lb. over| A¥S- 1. Jackson, Jackson Co., 0. 
the minimum of full markets a while ago. Late sales in Cincin- Pi aoe ee 7a - 
nati at $4@$4.50 gross. Hogs $5@$6. Wheat $1.10 for red, to Pure Bred Stock. 





$1.28 for prime white. Corn 78. Barley 70@75. Clover Seed 


$6.60@$6.75—down a trifle. Timothy $2—up alittle. Flax Seed For SALE, PURE BRED DUR HAM 
$1.50. Beans $1.25. } Cattle, at $75 to $250; Spanish Merino Sheep, ee 
Chees —Ile le _R. “2 : no Sheep, and Silesian Merino Sheep, at $7 to $20 each ssex 

Ww et uP >on pongen W. R. Butter 17@18 for fair roll. Pigs, Suffolk Pigs, and Goe’s Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; 
ool continues to promise well. | Madagascar Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Brood Mares, served by 
-- BUSH MESSENGER, at $125 to $500 each ; Colts, got by Cotrill 
tg ; ; ~ | Morgan and by Bush Messenger, at $50 to $200. All animals sold 

Choice Fruits, &e,, 





| will be carefully boxed or haltered, and placed at the Express 
| Office. “YS oars is 4% miles east of ee Fayette 


ss |Co., Pa JOHN 8. GOE. 
At the Columbus Nursery. ————_———_—___— 
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( UR STOCK OF STANDARD AND DWARF | 








Pear Trees is the Jargest and best ever grown or for sale in | " 
Ohio, (see our Descriptive Catalogue.) Cherries on the Mahaleb | r ii E A AR K, 
stock, with low heads. adapted to this climate. Grape Vines, in- | 
cluding the new hardy varieties, as Delaware, Rebecca, C oncord, MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 
Diana, Marion, &c. Currants, Gooseberries and Raspberries of published at Columbus, Ohio, by Alex. E. Glenn, Grand See- 
the finest varieties; New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberries, | tetary of the Grand Lodge of Ohio, and devoted exclusively to Odd 
Strawberries. &c Fellowship. Terms, One Dollar per — payable in advance.— 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, including all the finest hardy | Volume 16, commences January 1, 1859 
Evergreens and Roses; also, Double Dahlias and other flower 








roots, Verbenas, ete. RENCH | MERINO, SAXON, 

9” Send for a Catalogue. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. | and crosses with Spanish and Wells 

- appr ee {oDickinson Sheep. Also full blood Suf- 

0-77 Pure CHINEsE Sucar Cane Seep from Ken- lk Hogs of the Morris and Stickney im- 
tucky, plump as a partridge and glossy as a nigger. A few bush- pestatiens. Sved and See sale hy 6. 5. SOeeore. 


Jan. 1. Grati i .» O. 
els for sale by W. A. GILL, Columbus, O., at $2 a bushel. sae = —— = = 


Orders maid be sent to the On10 Cunrivaton Office. TOWNSEND HOUSE 
4 % 49 


| 
| 
a Corner of Market and Decatur streets, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be | 


inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in| J AWTON BI ACKBERRY PL. ‘TS, FOR 

advance. except to regular and known responsible adver- | iL sale by , WM. LAWTON, ba Wall St ee 

tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— | 

Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 

occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- — SON HOUS E, WALNUT ST., WEST 

played advertiecmante. | vhove con —— Sts., Cincinnati, O. oO. H. 
| 








